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tremely beautiful; and the higher ranges are covered with a varied
growth, the silver fir, ilex, hill oak, blue pine, chestnut, and wild cherry
uniting to form dense forests on the Murree and Paphundl spurs, while
the lower hills are well wooded with olive, acacia, and bog myrtle. The
view looking upwards from the plains is of exquisite beauty,

South-west of the Muiree and Kahuta Hills stretches a rough high-
lying plateau, about 1,800 feet above sea-level. The northern part of
this includes the tahsll of Rawalpindi and the Kallar circle of the
Kahuta tahsll. It is drained by the Sohan, which flows south-west,
passing a few miles south of Rawalpindi cantonment, below which it
is joined by several tributaries from the hills. The southern part of
the plain, forming the Gujar Khan tahsll, is drained by the Kanshi, a
stream which flows southward from the low hills south of Kahuta till
near the town of Gujar Khan, and then winds eastwards to the Jhelum.
The whole of this plateau is highly cultivated, the fields being massively
embanked to retain moisture, while its numerous villages shelter a dense
population. The Jhelum river, which forms the eastern boundary of
the District, flows here between precipitous cliffs, which render it useless
for irrigation ; and it is only navigable below Dunga Gali, a point 40
miles east of Rawalpindi town.

The District lies entirely on Tertiary rocks. The oldest of these
are the Murree beds, which run in a nanow band across its northern
part. They are composed of red and puiple clays, with grey and
purplish sandstones, and are probably of miocene age. These are
succeeded to the south by a great spread of Lower Siwalik sandstone,
which covers the greater part of the District and contains a rich mam-
malian fauna of pliocene age. It is overlain by the Upper Siwalik
conglomerates and sandstones, which occur to the south-west of Rawal-
pindi, and at other localities. Still farther south the Lower Siwalik
sandstone is continuous with the similar beds of the Salt Range1.

The vegetation of the higher portions of the Murree subdivision
is that of the temperate Himalaya, with a few Kashmir and Oriental
species intermingled. At lower levels it is similar to that of the Outer
Himalaya, from the Indus valley to Kumaun; but trans-Indus types,
e, g. Delphinium, Dianthus, Scabiosa, and Boucerosia, are frequent, and
extend for some distance into the extra-Himalayan part of the District,
whose flora is that of the Western Punjab, but on the whole rather
scanty. Trees are mostly planted, and Indo-Malayan species, such
as the mango, &c., thrive rather poorly.

Leopards are found in the Murree and Kahuta Hills, and very rarely
the gural. The District is a poor one for sport.

The climate of Rawalpindi is considerably cooler than that of the
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